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sea, where the disaster of La Hougue confirmed the
British in the mastery of the seas despite the exploits
of Tburville; in the Low Countries, where the Marshall
of Luxembourg captured enough British flags to drape
the arches of Notre Dame; in Italy, where the victories
of Catinat made up for the defeats of Villeroy; in
Hudson Bay, Acadia, Newfoundland and the Antilles
where Le Moyne d'Iberville and his brothers victori-
ously advanced the lilies of France. At Ryswick the
European coalition was forced to content itself with a
compromise peace. Louis XIV's France kept its fron-
tiers intact; its rights over the Hudson Bay, the west
shore of Newfoundland and Acadia were recognized.
But in America at least it could not be considered as
certain that the enemy would renounce his dreams of
conquest and if, in the future, the attack was to be
resumed it was important that it should not come from
all directions at once. In the very year, 1701, that the
governor, Callieres, by concluding a solemn reconcilia-
tion with the Iroquois tribes, brought success to
Frontenac's plan, the question of the Spanish succes-
sion furnished the pretext to plunge Europe once more
into war.

Forced to defend himself against a coalition far
more formidable than its predecessors, Louis XIV
hoped to observe the strictest neutrality in America.
Such, however, was not the plan of the English. For
them the opportunity to drive out the hereditary
enemy seemed never to have been more favourable.
Newfoundland and Acadia, slimly populated and badly
defended, were a relatively easy prey whose importance
did not escape the practical minds of the New England
colonists. As mistress of these advance fortresses